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CnXJBCH  LANE. 


PREFACE. 


Until  he  came  to  study  the  present  system  of  taxation,  the 
ivnter  ot  this  paper  was  much  prejudiced  against  that  form  which 
.3  commonly  known  as  “ direct.  ” It  was  democratic  ! It  was  re- 
>ublican . ! It  was  revolutionary ! ! ! Having  occasion  to  scruti- 
iize  it,  however,  and  to  note  the  unfair  and  unscrupulous  manner 
n which  ^ was  levied,  and  especially  the  drag  it  was  upon  com- 
nerce,  which,  after  all,  is  the  prime  source  of  the  wealth  and 

I 'reatness  of  the  country  he  was  compelled  to  repudiate  the 
] irmciples  he  had  formerly  held. 

For  it  was  impossible  to  resist  two  facts  which  presented  them - 
I elves  early  in  his  path.  The  first  was,  that  the  taxation  of  the 

< ountry  is  at  present  cumbrous,  costly,  and  unequal,  and  this  be- 
J ag  so,  eveiy  honest  man  is  pledged  to  see  it  rectified  the 
£ econd  was,  that  if  free  trade  is  to  be  fully  carried  out,  the  re- 
£trictive  duties  on  trade  must  be  done  away.  He  has  made  one 

< xception  to  this  rule,  and  he  is  pained  to  think  it  is  a defect  in 
t ae  scheme,^  but  he  _ cannot  conscientiously  alter  his  opinion, 
i .rticles,  which  in  their  aggregate  effect  upon  the  community  are 

V Clous  and  impoverishing,  cannot  be  classed  in  the  same  category 
a:  I those  which  are_  innocuous.  It  might  indeed  happen  that  the 
r(  moval  of  the  duties  on  spirits,  wine,  malt,  hops,  tobacco,  &c. 

V ould  be  followed  by  no  bad  effects ; but  as  the  result  is  uncertai^ 
a 1 caution  should  be  used  in  removing  them.  Be  the  cause  what 
It  may,  these  commodities  certainly  have  produced  a sufficiency 
o]  crime,  poverty,  and  suffering,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of 
1<  liy  to  risk  their  producing  more. 

In  reflectmg  upon  the  subject  of  taxation,  there  appear  certain 
le  jitunate  grounds  upon  which  a man  may  be  taxed  : — either 
u]  .on  the  amount  of  protection  he  and  his  property  enjoys  from  the 
ate  ; upon  ivhat  he  spends  ; upon  what  he  saves ; or,  lastly,  upon 
at  he  receives  that  is,  upon  the  income  he  possesses  ; always 
ca  "efully  distinguishing  between  that  derived  from  real  property 
ar  d that  derived  from  bodily  and  mental  labour.  The  fii’st  three 
pr  nciples  having  been  proved  to  be  fallacious  or  unsatisfactory, 
th  ) last  IS  the  one  advocated  in  this  paper ; and  though  it  may 
ap  le^  o some,  in  the  first  plan,  that  the  proportion  of  taxation 
lot  sufficiently  marked,  that  incomes  derived  from  trade  are 
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too  heavily  taxed  compared  with  those  derived  from  real  proper^ 
it  is  yet  impossible  to  shirk  two  facts  with  regard  to  ^lie  latter 
iJ.  That  real  property  has,  in  many  ways,  already  been  J 
taxed,  and  in  the  2nd,  That  while  the  taxatmn  on 
from  trade  is  only  temporary,  or  ceases  at  death,  that  from 
property,  unless  this  is  wasted  by  wilful  extravagance,  is  virtually 

believes  that  it  will  be  difficvUt 
existing  income  tax  unless  there  is  a radiorf  change  ” 
system  of  taxation ; that  whatever 

be  some  inequalities  to  be  tolerated  by  the  ew  or  | 
the  many.  Large  classes  of  incomes  must  be  al^  ^ 

If  we  try  to  invent  a scale  which  shall  be  applicable  to  e - 
dividual  case,  we  shall  end,  as  the  income  tax  committee  have 
just  done,  in  straw-splitting,  and  in  deferring  or 
the  benefits  we  are  so  anxious  to  confer.  Under 
difficulties  wm  have  to  be  encountered,  and  some 
must  exist.  That  Mr.  Newmai-ch,  who  was  so 
“ People’s  Blue  Book  ” scheme  on  account  of  its  allied 

finds  himself  in  the  same  difficulty,  his  cross-e^mination  before 
the  recent  Income  Tax  Committee  sufficiently  ^oves.  The 

answers  to  the  following  qumes  are  m his 

“ I want  to  know  whether,  lookmg  at  the  justice  of  ^ ’ 

having  regard  to  the  fundholder  paying  no  tax  except  income  ^ 
and  the  iSdowner  paying  a great  deaf  more  ^yond  ^ 

you  ought  not,  in  that  case,  to  have  a fresh  ^jJ^^^ule,  and  pi^  ^ 
fundholders  in  one  and  the  landownero  in 

+be  instice  of  the  case  ?— One  must  be  governed  by  i 

oLwerations.  If  tbe  toU  is  to  be  an 

defeated  by  evasion  in  detail,  you  can  only  deal 

mtut  I%cat  Ibat  no  machinery  that  you  can  adopt  wJl 

dispense  strict  or  accurate  justice  to  aU  persons.  . 

‘‘Then  you  think  that  it  is  merely  a question  of  degree  ?-lt  is 

a question  of  degree  purely.  ^ Inro-e  to  make 

‘‘  You  do  not  think  that  the  class  is  sufficiently  ^ 

that  oLmpto  desirable  f-Np  ; you  must  iavyom  system 

collection  simple  and  intelligible ; when  . ineaualitv  ” 

you  can,  you  will  still  have  a great  many  “^'l^S^.eale 

Newm'srch'^  Its  fairness  and  practmabdi^ 

m4t  bo  left  however  to  the  judgment  of  the  .^eade  ’ . 

Si  re-examination  has  not  led  him  to  doubt  either  its  snnpUcity 

stf  due  to  the  writer  to 

TorrS  W ^^ead  it . 


A 
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prevented  liin^  Xn^^  ^ ■ Section,  manifested,  not  only 
c-ippledthe  “ebSr  explanation,  but  effectually 

One  word  more. 

I P''«j“*'ced  bithcrto  in  favour  of 

tl  e ta^prvt^'aan  ^ “ “en  from 

in  the  cXtion”  the  annuaUy  waeted 

a ra^etSrm'S°:t'r’ 

th  faiLif  ofT‘  ™rkmau  earning  twenty  shillings  weekly  bv 

th ) uecessarie^^ofliT'  the  whole  to  bf  spent  n^n 

tin  s,  a eh^t  L^T^^K^bTsp^^^^^ 

gn  atest  oTL^?;^-.tS‘'^-'-y  free  trade  to  be  one  of  tho 

m^  L blessings,  it  is  nothing  less  than  deliberate 

a standing  pro^^raga^sUhrS 
I ir^  , • ® P‘V„  aga-nst  the  benehts  which  have  flowed  from  if 

at  i: 

nf  -bo  /Jo  r . as  we  do  now  when  we  think 

on  com.  ^ famine,  from  a cruel  protegtiye  duty 


T 


^riLMSLOw,  September^  1861, 


ON  THE  REVISION  OF  TAXATION. 


Those  who  have  examined,  carefully  and  earnestly,  the  taxation 
of  the  country,  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  see  the  present  ^ ex- 
pensive, cumbrous,  and  unequal  system,  changed  for  one  of  a fairer, 
simpler,  and  less  costly  description.  That  the  present,  with  so  m^y 
portentous  and  gloomy  events  hanging  over  us,  is  not  the  time 
for  any  serious  alterations,  we  shall  all  perhaps  readily  admit ; but 
it  may  be  useful  before  that  time  does  come,  to  have  as  many  views 
and  as  much  information,  bearing  upon  the  subject  as  possible. 

As  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  paid  some  attention  to  it,  he  lias 
ventured  to  bring  before  your  notice,  very  diffidently  and  very 
briefly,  a scale,  apparently  to  him  as  consistent  as  others  which 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  public  attention,  for  raising  the  sum  of 
upwards  of  seventy  millions  exclusive  of  collection.  In  so  doing 
be  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  allude  to  the  many  authors 
whose  works  have  assisted  him,  or  to  describe  the  several  links  in 
the  chain  of  reasoning  which  have  guided  him  to  the  conclusion 
at  which  he  has  arrived.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care  and  deliberation  have  been  used  * in  dealing  with  the 
facts  placed  before  him. 

How,  on  the  threshold  of  the  question,  a great  difficulty  presents 
itself ; for,  before  any  plan  of  equality  of  taxation  can  be  devised, 
we  must  first  ascertain  the  true  wealth  and  income  of  the  country  ; 
and  they  who  are  aware  of  the  great  difficulties  attending  the  in- 
vestigation of  affairs  of  such  enormous  magnitude,  and  the  con- 
tradictory statements  which  are  made  with  regard  to  them,  can 
appreciate  the  obstacles  which  meet  any  attempt  to  form  a fair 
estimate  of  the  capital  and  income  of  the  British  Empire. 

After  the  most  careful  examination,  and  the  most  accurate 
balancing  of  facts,  then,  the  writer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  gross 
income  of  the  country,  from  all  sources,  cannot  be  less — at  the 
present  time  (and  is  probably  very  much  more) — than  647 
millions  sterling. 

More  confidence  will  be  placed  perhaps  in  this  statement  by 

• 

• Among  the  works  which  have  aided  the  writer  to  form  his  conclusions,  and  from  which  he 
has  derived  much  information,  may  be  mentioned — “ Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations"— 
“ Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation** — Mr.  Greg's  Essays,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review — **  Mill's 
Political  Economy" — Mr.  David  Chadw'ick's  Statistics— “ Encyclopaedia  Gritannica,'*  articlo 
‘Taxation’ — Poor  Law  and  Property  Tax  Assessments — Returns  of  PfJhale  Duty,  &c.— 
Census  for  1S51  and  1861. 
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those_  who  are  unfamiliar  ^vith  this  view,  if  the  sources  are 
mentioned  from  which  this  conclusion  has  been  drawn. 

In  1803  The  ^al  Property  of  the  country  was  £1,063,000  000 

„ Personal  ,,  „ SOO’OOO’OOO 


In  1814  Real  ... 
Personal 


In  1845  Real.... 
Personal 


In  1858  Real.... 
Personal 


£1,863,000,000 

£1,650,000,000 

, 1,200,000,000 

£2,850,000,000 

.£2,300,000,000 

. 2,200,000,000 

£4,500,000,000 

.£3,250,000,000 
. 3,500,000,000 


f X . , £6,750,000,000 

Less  from  confusion  of  Realty  and  Pei"Sonalty  400,000,000 

Net  Value  of  Real  Property  and  Capital  in  1858  £67350,000,000 

.^d  therefore,  looking  at  the  trade  statistics  since  1858,  the 
writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  net  value  of  real  property  in  1861 
cann(^  be  less  than  3,500  millions,  and  the  pei-sonal  property  less 
than  3,600  millions,  making  a total  of  £7,100  millions. 

That  these  items  cannot  be  far  from  the  mark,  is  proved 

1st.  Because  the  gross  annual  income  from  real  property — land, 

Imuses,  works,  railways,  canals,  and  other  property  assessed  by 
the  government  to  the  property  tax,  and  by  the  local  authorities 
the  poor  rates  m 1861, -was  140  millions.  To  capitalize  this, 

, takes  it  at  25  years  purchase,  and  Mr.  William  Greg,  T 

n his  Essays  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  at  22.  On  this  matter, 

Mr.  Bright  may  be  said  to  be  more  correct ; for  if  we  value  house 
iroperty  at  15,  railway  stock  or  mortgage  at  25,  land  and  farms 
It  30  and  government  consols  at  30  years  purchase,  the  mean  of 
he  whole  will  be  25  ; and  therefore  Mr.  Bright’s  estimate  would 
: nake  the  real  property  of  the  country  as  stated,  3,500  millions. 

• 1 oro  of  the  Registrar  of  Wills  of  people  who  died 

m 18o8,  assures  us,  that  out  of  211,000  adults  who  died  in  that 
year,  3,000  left  personal  property  behind  them  amounting  to  70 
1 iillions.  As  therefore  the  annual  deaths  among  the  legacy-leaving 
( mss  do  not  exceed  one  in  50,  we  must  multiply  the  70  millions  by 
. 0,  which  gives  us  3,500  millions,  as  the  personal  property  for  1858 
. 0 be  on  the  safe  side,  let  us  add  only  100  millions  more  to  this 
Earn,  and  call  the  personalty  for  1860  3600 millions,  that  will  give 

i s a total  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1860  of  7 100 
I iillions.  * ’ 

Let  ns  now  see  what  reasons  can  be  given  to  reconcile  us  to  the 

^ gross  income  of  the  country  cannot  be  less  than 

cl/  millions. 


* 22,513  left  less  than.  £1,000  j 6,227  left  between.  £1  000  and  £10  non  • i ean  k 
£ 0,000  ax.d  £50,000 ; 100  lift  between  £50.000  and  tlbo^^^lM^wS  KiSrur 
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1st.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  annual  income  from  real  pro- 
nerty  cannot  be  loss  for  the  present  year  tha.n  140  millions  ; but 
L the  assessment  from  which  the  valuation  is  taken  is  notono^  y 
generally  40  per  cent,  below  the  average,  we  might,  instead  pt  14-0, 
more  truly  state  it  to  be  nearer  200  millions.  Let  us  take  it  how- 
ever at  the  first  sum.  i.  t,  i fiOO 

2nd.  That  the  Personal  property  cannot  be  less  than  3,bUU 

millions.  This  divides  itself  into  that  which  is  and  that 

which  is  med  in  trade;  as  the  income  tax  was  paid  on  65  inillions 
in  1858  under  schedules  B.  and  0.,  there  is  good  reason  tor  bcliev- 
ing  that  at  least  2,000  millions  is  invested  m funds,  &a,  and  there- 
fore the  remainder,  1,600  millions,  maybe  supposed  to  be  embarked 
in  the  various  forms  of  commerce.  * ISow,  as  part  of  the  2,000 
millions,  being  expended  on  furniture,  plate  pictures  &c.,  bea^ 
no  interest,  we  may  fairly  reckon  for  the  whole  as  a fam  vent- 
age, 3 1 per  cent.  This  would  give  us  an  mcome  of  70  millions. 
The  1,600  millions  may  be  estimated  as  producing  for  the  entire 
sum  at  least  12  per  cent,  t per  annum,  including  interest ; and  the 
income  therefore  from  trades,  from  professions,  and  commercial 
pursuits  of  the  entire  empire,  cannot  be  less  than  19l  milhons. 

3rd  There  are  4,700,000  families— (4.8  to  a family),  eammg, 
as  the  labouring  classes,  that  is  without  capital,  on  an  average  at 
least  £45  per  annum  ;-(ten  years  ago 

£40)— which  would  give  us  as  earned  by  them  £211,500,000.  Add 
to  this  £13,500,000,  as  earned  by  ^ 

and  we  shall  thus  have  a total  of  at  least  £225,100,000  as  the 

average  income  of  the  working  classes.  ^ 

4tfr  The  incomes  from  salaries  and  pensions  amount  to  nearly 

20  millions.  In  1857  and  1858  they  were  oyer  18  j millions. 

These  various  amounts,  added  together  give  us  647  millions  as 
the  present  annual  income  of  the  British  Empire.  They  shaU  be 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  wi^ 
anything  like  a probability,  the  income  of  even  a section  of  the 
community  from  the  returns  of  the  mcome  tax.  So  faUacious  is 
this  indeed  as  a guide,  that  any  impartial  observer  who  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  establishment  of  the  merchants,  trades- 
men, LdVofessional  men,  and  the  enormous  wealth  which  is 

scattered  in  such  profusion  in  the  cities,  and  suburbs  of  Manches- 
ter Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  would  readily  put  down  the  number 
of  those  who  must  necessarily  receive  £500  a year  and  upw^ds, 
in  these  cities,  at  rather  over  than  un^er  15  000  yet  the 
tax  returns  for  1860  and  1861,  give  the  astoimdmg  intelligence, 
that  there  are  only  27,000  persons  in  all  Great  Britam  and  Ireland, 
who  are  annually  receiving  that  sum  from  their  employments  . 

. 11.0  writer  Is  as  mucl.  aware  as  anv  one  that  the^ 
they  ought  to  be,  but  he  Is  detenmned  not  to  overstate  hM  (»se. 

t^Many  first  class  opinions  have  l|ll  1,690,000. 

t In  l&l  the  female  servants  numbered  1,3jO,000  , ana  m loai, 


This  statement  is  so  incredible,  and  so  utterly  opposed  to  other 
statistics,  that,  but  for  the  figures  of  the  report,  we  should  feel 
inclined  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  That  there  must 
be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a great  expansion  of  conscience  some-  ^ 

where,  will  be  readily  apparent. 

There  needs  only  such  a fact  as  this,  to  prove  that  the 
taxation  of  the  country  imperatively  needs  revising,  and  that  the 
time  must  come,  if  it  has  not  come  already — when  it  ought  to  bo 
put  upon  a legitimate  footing ; — not  perhaps  suddenly,  but  ex- 
tending over  the  due  number  of  years,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
existing  order  of  things  too  roughly.  Let  the  well-wishers  of 
direct  taxation  proceed  in  their  labours  charitably  and  forbearingly, 
dealing  leniently  with  rooted  prejudices,  remembering  that  they 
are  dealing  with  an  old  comitry  and  conservative  tendencies,  aud 
not  seek  to  advance  by  setting  one  class  against  another,  or  by 
attempting  to  deal  too  hardly  with  those  w’ho  in  past  times  seem 
to  have  been  too  favourably  considered.  All  these  hindrances 
are  inherent  to  a nation  springing  from  oligarchy  to  a condition 
of  free  government,  and  will  have  their  due  weight. 

The  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  revising  the  taxation, 
are  plain  enough. 

1.  All  restrictions  upon  legitimate  trade  and  commerce,  such 
as  customs  and  other  duties,  mxtst  xdtimately  he  sioept  away  once 
and  for  all.  If  free-trade  is  good  in  principle,  the  furthest  de- 
velopment of  that  principle  must  be  all  the  better.  When  we 
have  reaped  such  inestimable  blessings  from  it  already,  to  say 

that  we  are  to  retrace  our  steps,  or  to  stop  at  a certain  limit,  is  a T 

mark  of  folly  or  madness,  which  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  even 
to  discuss.  There  is  but  one  exception  to  the  principle,  which 
shall  be  alluded  to  shortly. 

2.  That  the  taxation,  as  far  as  possible,  be  fairly  levied. 

3.  Let  it  also  be  a principle  that  no  income,  however  small, 
except  only  that  of  paupers  and  those  of  charitable  institutions, 
shall  be  exempt  from  soine  payment. 

4.  Small  incomes,  which  must  be  absorbed  in  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life,  must  be  leniently  dealt  with,  and  the  degree 
of  taxation  increased  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  income 
increases. 


5.  A careful  distinction  should  be  made — (it  is  most  unfairly  so 
it  present,)  between  incomes  produq^  by  skill  and  labour  with 
capital,  and  those  which  are  derived  from  realized  property. 
Here,  then,  at  once  is  the  natural  and  simple  arrangement  of  the 
:wo  first  Schedules  ; — Schedule  A,  Incomes  derived  from  realized 
oroperty  ; and  Scliedtde  B,  Incomes  derived  from  employments. 

6.  The  cost  of  the  poor,  of  the  police,  of  criminals,  of  prisons, 
ind  of  lunatics,  (pauper  and  criminal),  should  no  longer  be  paid 
)ut  of  the  borough  and  county  rates,  but  should  be  a charge 
ipon  the  country  and  paid  out  of  the  general  revenue.  The 
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i. 
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writer  is  well  aware  how  much  objection  may  be  made  to  this. 
He  is  quite  aware  of  the  danger  of  “ centralization,”  &c.,  but  in 
the  present  state  of  England  there  is  little  fear  of  this,  and  he  is 
told  that  it  would  not  only  be  a great  convenience  but  a great 
justice.  It  certainly  ought  to  follow  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
“ Irremovable  poor  Bill.” 

As  we  are  burdened  with  an  immense  national  debt,  which  is 
liable  to  be  constantly  added  to,  a surplus  should  always  remain, 
after  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  empire,  which  ought  to 
be  applied  to  its  reduction. 

The  principle  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  following 
tables  is  abundantly  plain  and  simple. 

1,  Incomes  derived  from  manual  labour,  without  capital,  as 
those  of  the  labouring  classes,  are  charged  on  the  average  4 per 
cent.  Taking  the  revenue  at  60  millions,  these  classes  at  present 
pay  3s.  taxation,  for  every  20s.  expended,  or  15  per  cent. 


INCOME,  60  MILLIONS  ANNUALLY. 


Articles. 

Taxes. 

Labouring  Classes, 
224  MiUions, 
Earning  225  Millions 

Upper  and  Middle 
Classes,  7i  Millions, 
Receiving  422  MiTns 

Food  

Clothing 

Drink 

Education 

House  Duty 

Household  Articles 

Income  and  Property  Tax  

Stamp  Duties  

Locomotion  

Manufactures  and  Materials  .... 

Miscellaneous  

Assessed  Taxes 

Tobacco  and  Snuff 

Uneuumeratod  Articles  

Game  Certificates  and  Race  Horses 
Laud  Tax  

13,146,113 

400.000 
20,238,000 

1.158.000 

773.000 
61,882 

6.800.000 
7,774,591 

646,656 

689.000 
17,262 

2.500.000 

5.465.000 

70.000 

18.000 
1,131,768 

£. 

9.000. 000 
100,000 

14,000,000 

800,000 

40.000 

250.000 

100.000 
520,000 

12.000 

4.000. 000 
53,000 

£. 

4,146,113 

300.000 

6.238.000 

358.000 

773.000 
21,882 

6.800.000 
7,524,591 

446.656 

169.000 
5,262 

2.500.000 

1.465.000 

17.000 

18.000 
1,131,768 

60,789,272 

28.875,000 

31,914.272 

2.  Incomes  derived  from  commerce,  in  which  capital  may  be 
said  to  be  added  to  labour  and  skill,  are  charged  on  the  avemge 
8 per  cent.  The  same  is  charged  on  salaries  and  pensions. 

3.  Incomes  derived  from  realized  and  invested  property  alone, 
are  charged  on.  the  average  12  per  cent.  Taking  the  revenue  as 
above  at  60  millions,  the  2nd  and  3rd  classes  pay  only  Is.  6d. 
in  the  pound,  or  7^  per  cent. 

So  again,  the  per  centage  rises  on  incomes  from  realized 
property  from  5 to  7|,  10  and  12^  per  cent.,  or  from  to  a in 
the  pound.  On  Incomes  from  trades  and  professions,  the  per 
centage  is  respectively  2|,  5,  7|,  and  10 ; or  from  to  fr  in  the 
pound. 

It  may  be  objected  that  10  per  cent,  on  a trade  income  is  a 
great  sum,  but  in  the  scheme  now  proposed,  it  is  intended,  as 
stated,  to  make  the  cost  of  the  pooz',  the  police  and  criminals,  as 
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^ reW  as  Itmatics,  a burden  upon  the  general  revenue  and  thus  a 
i radesman  would  have  at  least  something  of  an  equivalent. 

FIRST  PLAN  OF  TAXATION. 

Table  1st— Schedule  A. 

Incow.es  derived  from  Realized  Property. 

Amount  lu  „ ^ 

2 30  to  50  Is.  6d.  7|  1-13 

3 50  to  400  2s.  Od.  10  1-10 

4 400  and  upwards.  2s.  6d.  i-o 


Proportion 
in  tho  Pound. 

1-20 

1-13 

1-10 

1-8 


Table  2nd— Schedule  B. 

Incomes  Derived  from  Trades  and  Professions,  and  from  Pensions 

and  Salaries. 


Heads. 


Income 


30 

30  to  50 
50  to  400 
400  and  upwards. 


Amount  in 
the  Pound. 

Os.  6d. 
Is.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
2s.  Od. 


Proportion 

Per  Cent,  in  tho  Pound 

2|  1-40 

5 1-20 

7i  1-13 

10  1-10 


baddebtsandforwearaudtear  of  machinery.  i-  i 

If  the  figures  of  principal  are  now  tabulated,  from  which  tne 
above  tables  are  compiled,  every  one  can  form  at  one  view  his 
own  estimate  of  their  probable  correctness. 

IKCOME.  Per  cent. 

Millions,  charged.  Revenue. 

Millions.  . ^ja  19  16  800  000 

3500  (25  years  purch^e)  140  Iw  3400  000 

. _• nf,  3i  -ner  ct.  70  o,^uu,uuu 


(25  years’ purchase)  140 

”1^2000  invested  personalty  at  3 2 per  ct.  / 
1600  as  floating  capital  used  in  bu- 
siness, producing  as  trade  and 
professional  incomes,  12  per 
cent,  (including  interest)  ...  192 

Pensions  and  Salaries 20 

Income  from  Working  Classes.  225 

4?7inn  J647 


15,360,000 

1,600,000 

9,000,000 

£61,160,000 


* The  local  taxation  TSty°  itSf %S£^thl 

and  watching,  improvements,  drammg,  fflo.,  oi 

the  Tables  compiled  be  compared  with  tho  complicated  ones  of  Mr.  Hubbard. 

published  since  this  paper  was  written:—  tiivivl 

Proposed  Income  Tax.— ’^e  ^Uomng  teWesh^^  S^le^^L^mmUtee,  of  which  he 

“second  class. according  as  their  income  to  provide  ags^t  the  cessation 

S^;“rSroS.^lSe^-o^^^^  riu*5?meTerSenrom  pTperty  a dodueUon 
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Now,  if  1600  millions  be  a low  estimate  of  the  capital  employed 
in  business,  and  after  the  most  scrupulous  anxiety  to  deal  care- 
fully with  his  figures,  the  writer  cannot  help  believing  it  to  be  so 
— ^what  calculation  and  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  fictitious  or 
bill  capital,  and  of  the  income  derived  from  it  ? That  income 
must  necessarily  be  very  large,  but  to  be  on  the  safe  side  no  esti- 
mate is  given  of  it  in  the  present  calculation,  but  certainly  seeing 
that  a considerable  convenience  or  profit  must  arise  from  it,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  retain  the  sum  at  present  arising  from  stamps  on 
bdls  of  exchange. 

Here,  then,  at  once,  in  two  schedules,  there  seems  to  the  writer 
a natural,  feasible,  and  sensible  plan  of  rearranging  the  taxation 


iB  made  for  the  outgoings,  so  as  to  get  at  net  Income — income  available  for  expenditure 
and  proper  for  taxation : — 

FIRST  CLASS.— INCOMES  DERIVED  FROM  PROPERTY. 


Present 

Schedule. 

Property. 

To  be  Assessed. 

Proposed 

Allowances. 

. Land  let 

] Rack  rent,  or  rent 

( PorinHnrfuiofl  & ro- 

Laud  occupied  

/ by  valuation  . . 
Amount  thereof . . 

\ pairal-12thof  rent. 

Rent  charge 

Rent  charge  with  cure  of  souls  .... 
Houses  let 

Amount  thereof . . 

} Rack  rent,  or  rent 
) by  valuation  . . 
Rents  or  royalties 

> Rents  or  royalties 

{ On  £100  for  contin- 
tgentdy.  of  the  cure 
f FnriTiKiiranra  Ar.  ro-l 

Houses  occupied 

\ pairs  l-6th  of  rent. 
l-5th  pai*t  of  rent. 

< 1-lOth  part  of  rent. 

A i 

Mines,  metallic  

Mines,  earthy  

Quarries 

Manors  

> Amount  of  rents. . 

Fisheries  

V 

Public  Companies, — ^railway,  canal, 
mining,  dock,  gas,  &c 

^Dividends 

D 

■ 

Banking,  trading,  manufacturing.. 

Money  lent  or  invested  : — 
Exchequer  bills  and  bonds  

i Annual  interest  , . 

Annuities  perpetual  

C 

Annuities  terminable — life 

3 

1 Annual  interest  on 

. 

D 

,,  yeai-s 

Loans  of  all  kinds 

1 capital  unpaid. 
Annual  interest. 

E 

Public  pensions  

Amount  thereof. 

D 

Foreign  possessions,  property,  and 
securities  

SECOND  CLASS.— INDUSTRIAL  INCOMES. 


Present 

Schedule. 

Sources  of  Profits. 

To  be  Assessed. 

B 

Farms ^ 

A 

Miniug  adventures 

Manufactures  

2-3rds  of  the  net 
profits. 

D 1 

frades 

• 

Shipping 

Professions * 

D— B ^ 

Salaries,  stii)cnds,  and  superannuation  allowances 

. 

2-Srds  of  the  amount. 

t That  this  estimate  cannot  be  far  wrong  is  proved  by  tho  incomes  paid  in  1858  under 


the  several  schedules. 

Income. 

Schedule  A— Lands,  Hereditaments,  &c £125,500,000 

,,  B — Houses  with  Lands,  &c 32,500,000 

„ C — Funded  Stock,  &c 32,500,000 

t>  D — Profits,  Gains  from  Trade,  &c.  (re- 
turned by  themselves  I) 84,750,000 

o E — Salaries  and  Pensions  18,500,000 


£293,750,000 
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< f the  country,  compared  to  which  the  present  mixture  of  direct 
;nd  indirect  is  complicated,  cumbrous,  and  unlair. 

The  exception  before  alluded  to  has  now  to  be  co^idered.  We 
i ire  perfectly  justified  in  any  revision  of  the  taxation,  in  dealing 
1 nth  those  articles  which  are  either  pure  luxuries,  are  u^ecessary, 

I )r  are  in  their  elfect  upon  the  community  absolutely  vicious,  in  a 
separate  and  arbitrary  manner.  When  we  have  learnt  to  control 
. )ur  appetites,  and  use  the  blessings  which  Providence  has  bestowed 
ipon  us  in  a rational  manner,  these  commodities  must  come  at 
mce  under  the  general  law  ; but  while  there  is  any  doubt  that  in- 
erference  would  do  harm  instead  of  good,  let  the  error  be  on  the 
safe  side,  and  let  us  abstain  from  introducing  any  change  ; it  is 
therefore  proposed  to  continue  all  those  taxes  which  are  at  present 
imposed  upon  Malt,  Hops,  Spirits  of  all  kinds,  W^ine,^  Tobacco, 
ind  Snuff,  upon  Bills  of  Exchange,  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  and 
upon  race  horses,  game  certificates,  cards  and  dice.  These  in 


detail  are  as  follows  : — 

Malt £6,208,813 

Spirits  11,849,152 

Wine 1,144,794 

Hops 582,727 

Tobacco  and  Snuff  5,606,488 

Bills  of  Exchange  571,229 

Game  Certificates  129,906 

Race  Horses 6,244 

Cards  and  Dice  14,532 


£26,113,885 


T he  two  sources  of  income  added  together  will  thus  bring  in 

the  following  revenue  ^ i cn  non 

From  Direct  Taxation £ol, 160,000 

From  Indirect  Taxation  on  articles 

of  Luxury,  &c 26,113,885 


£77,273,885 

Deduct  Cost  of  Collection,  say  3 per  cent.  2,318,000 

£74,955,885 


Cost  of  Government  of  Countiy 
in  time  of  peace — including  in- 
terest of  National  Debt,  &c. 

exclusive  of  Post-office* £55,000,000 

Cost  of  Crime,  Police,  Poor,  Pau- 

per  Lunatics,  &c.,  say 14,000,000 

£69,000,000 
Balance 5,955,885 

£74,955,885 


penny  postage. 
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Leaving  nearly  6 millions  to  be  carried  in  favonr  of  cotmtry, 
and  for  diminution  of  National  Debt. 

There  is  another  plan  which  seems  equally  fair^  founded  on  the 
property  and  income  of  the  Empire.  It  is  the  plan  recommended 
by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  and  advocated  in  the  Prize 
Essay  of  the  National  Confederation  of  1849,  as  well  as  by  that 
truly  eminent  statistician  Dr.  Farr ; — viz.,  that  of  capitalizatimi. 
The  only  diflSculty  is  to  estimate  fairly  the  value  of  the  several 
sources  of  income.  The  following  is  that  of  Mr.  David  Chadwick 
of  Manchester,  and  which  the  writer  has  preferred  to  give  in  the 
original,  protesting  at  the  same  time  against  the  first  seven  heads. 
These  ought  certainly  to  be  increased  as  the  number  of  years 
value,  as  it  seems  out  of  all  proportion  to  tax  £1000  a year  from 
consols  to  the  extent  of  £125  a year,  and  allow  the  salesman  earn- 
ing £500  or  the  Surgeon  £600  a year  to  escape  by  paying 
respectively  £12  12s.  and  £17  10s.  The  principle  is,  however,  a 
plausible  one,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  a difficult  thing  to  put  the 
number  of  years  value  on  each  professional  or  trading  income. 


CLASS. 


Labourers  and  Workmen 

Clerk  

Ditto • 

Salesman  

Attorney 

Surgeon  

Shopkeeper  

Manufacturer  

Merchant  

Owner  of  House  ihroperty  .... 
„ Railway  Stock  or 

Mortgage 

„ Land — Farms 

„ Government  Consols , 

„ Annuity  for  Life* 

„ Church  Living  for  Life 

„ Army  or  Navy  Ap’ 

pointment  

„ Civil  or  Military  Pen- 
sion   


Income 
I>er  Year. 


£. 

60 

100 

800 

500 

600 

600 

400 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


No.  of 
Years 
Value. 


lucome  and 

Capitalized  . 

Voiiio  One  Penny  in  the 

Value.  Pound  on 

Capitalized  Value. 


1,000 

1,000 


£. 

800 

600 

1,800 

3.000 
4,200 

4.200 

3.200 
10,000 
10,000 

15.000 

25.000 

30.000 

30.000 

15.000 

12.000 

10,000 

8.000 


£ s.  d. 
15  0 
2 10  0 
7 10  0 
12  10  0 
IT  10  0 
17  10  0 
13  6 8 

41  13  4 
41  13  4 
62  10  0 

104  3 4 

125  0 0 

125  0 0 

62  10  0 
50  0 0 

41  13  4 

33  6 8 


Supposing,  then,  that  45  millions  were  raised  in  this  direct  man- 
ner, of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  retaining  the  indirect 
taxes  previously  mentioned,  the  figures  would  be  again  as 
follows : — 

From  Direct  Taxation £45,000,000 

„ Indirect  „ 26,113,885 

£71  113  885 

Cost  of  Collection,  3 per  cent 2,113,885 

£69,000,000 

* The  value  of  Lifb  Interests  and  Annuities  to  be  classified  according  to  their  value  at  6, 
10,  15,  and  20  years’  purchase.  It  is  estimated  that  an  Income  and  Property  Tax,  at  one 
I>enny  in  the  pound  on  the  capitalised  value,  would  produce  forty-five  millions  sterling 
per  annum. 
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Coat  of  Government  in  time  of  peace  £56,000,000 
Cost  of  crime,  police,  poor,  & lunatics  14,000,000 

£69,000,000 

The  writer  contends  that  either  of  the  schemes  now  advanced, 

V ould  be  infinitely  preferable,  and  more  just  than,  the  present  one  . 

1 ; would  be  a mixture  of  direct  and  indirect,  it  is  true, 
t lere  are  many  stern  advocates  of  each,  it  might  per  ^ips 
Lb  BatiBfactoL  on  that  account ; while  the  latter  plan  has  this 
a dvantage,  that  its  success  might  he  tested  ly  commeni^g  ^th 
^ d in  the  pound,  and  so  creeping  on  as  time  had  proved  its  utility 

i nd  the  fairness  of  its  application.  ^ . xi,  „i„„ 

A great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  value  of 

iidirect  taxation  ;-that  it  is  taken  awy  ^ 

1 lan  pays  it  when  he  likes,  and  how  he  likes,  and  not  at  if  he 
( nes  Lt  like  ;-but  surely  this  is  a very  poor  excuse.  It  is  the 
<Luty  of  every  man  to  pay  his  fair  proportion  of  . 

1 he  country,  whatever  that  proportion  may  be  decided  to  be 
,.nd  onthe*^  other  hand,  it  is  equally  >is  duty  to  ^ee  that  the 
: noney  he  so  pays  is  properly  and  legitimately  expended.  A 
he  objection  which  is  commonly  made,  that  a certain  class 
he  population  cannot  be  reached  but  m an  indirect  manner,  it 
s,  we  know,  unfortunately,  true  a very  gn-eat  extent  m 
cannot,  as  Burke  says,  “ indict  a whole  nation ; ’ but  had  the 

iifficulty  to  be  once  fairly  met,  means  no  doubt 
wercome  it.  We  have  still  some  common  sense  left,  and  when 
lime  had  proved  how  beneficial  was  the  system  for  all  pa^ms, 
ireiudices  would  be  overcome,  and  the  principhis  be  acknowledge 
IS  iust  and  beneficent.  Greater  difficulties  have  been  overcome 
vhen  fairly  faced.  In  the  lower  classes  of  income,  ar- 

I’ansement  might,  perhaps,  be  made  to  charge  the  taxation  as  a 
house  duty,  or  upon  the  landlord,  leaving  him  to  settle  with  his 
tenant,  or  some  a^ eement  might  be  made  between  the  e-P^gr  and 
employed,  or  perhaps  some  modification  of  the 
used  with  advantage.  As  to  the  larger  incomes  a small  addition 
to  the  present  staff  of  income  tax  collectors  would  overcome  the 
difficulties,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  ^he^ assessors 
should  be  appointed  from  the  district  or  neighbourhood  i^sel  > 
and  if  the  tax  were  justly  levied,  there  would  not  be  the  J 

in  the  first  place,  to  defraud,  nor  the  opportunity,  m_  the  second, 

which  exist  at  present.  Because  the  upper  and  middle  ^ 

return  under  the  present  system  their  incomes  falsely,  that  is  no 
reason  why  the  ffiirden  should  fall  upon  shoulders^  which  are 
more  tolerant,  or  that  the  innocent  should  be  victimized  to  save 
the  guilty.  If  the  wealthy  and  enlightened  classes  are  to  resort 

S false-Jwearing  to  escape  paying  their  3-^  ^ 
can  say  is,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  country,  to  which  they  are 

a disgrace. 


There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  we  are  much  more 
reasonable  about  taxation  now  than  we  used  to  be,  and  the  time 
will  come  when  the  lowest  in  the  ranks  will  see  the  folly  of 
- more  as  an  indirect  tax,  rather  than  ^ less  as  a direct 


paying  3 
tax. 

But  it  is  also  a favourite  argument  that  direct  taxation  is  vexa- 
tious and  inquisitorial ; that  the  amount  is  called  for  at  in- 
convenient times  ; — that  it  is  taken  in  a large  palpable  sura, 
which  is  felt  as  being  directly  filched  from  the  pocket,  &c.  But 
the  same  argument  also  applies  to  the  present  income  tax,  to  the 
payment  of  rent,  of  interest,  of  annuities ; — and  while  this  one- 
sided argument  is  used,  it  is  apparently  forgotten  that  a host  of 
other  taxes  are  removed,  more  than  equalling  in  amount  the  sum 
paid  in  a direct  manner;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
balance  would  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  If  the 
tradesman,  or  the  merchant,  or  the  professional  man  paid  what 
was  due  on  the  quarter  day,  or  half-year  day,  as  he  pays  his  rent, 
there  could  be  no  more  objection  to  the  payment  of  direct 
taxation  than  of  any  other  fixed  charge.  Arguments  like  these 
are  indeed  only  valuable  as  proving  the  justice  of  the  principle, 
and  the  vexation  would  arise  from  the  impossibility  of  any 
escape.  At  all  events  two  laws  determinedly  carried  out,  would 
settle  this  objection  fairly  for  all  sides. 

1.  If  any  collector  of  the  tax  should  be  found  guilty  of  re- 
vealing the  secrets  he  has  been  entrusted  with,  he  should  be 
liable  to  12  months  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  and  ultimate 
dismissal  in  disgrace  from  the  public  service  ; — and 

2.  If  any  person,  high  or  low,  should  wilfully  give  a false 
statement,  which  must  be  the  case  with  the  majority  at  present, 
he  should  be  liable  to  a fine  of  ten  times  the  amount  of  the 
value  of  the  tax  due,  and  six  months  committal  to  prison. 

Let  us  hope  that  knavery  is  not  the  ruling  principle  in  the 
nation ; and  if,  by  such  a system,  harsh  as  it  seems,  we  were  taught 
to  be  honest,  and  a better  and  more  correct  balance  sheet  annually 
prepared,  perhaps  the  public  morality  would  not  be  so  frequently 
shocked  by  the  disclosures  of  the  bankruptcy  courts,  and  fewer 
people,  p3rhaps,  would  be  ruined  by  the  roguery  of  others. 

A business  man  has  no  more  right  to  keep  his  books  neg- 
ligently or  enter  business  without  being  qualified  to  do  so,  than 
a professional  man  has  to  practice  his  profession  without  a 
diploma.  You  protect  the  health ; protect  also  the  property  of 
the  nation,  though  in  a simpler  and  less  costly  manner. 

At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  the  honest  ought  not  to  be 
plundered  and  the  dishonest  escape  ; — for  it  is  a double  injury, 
the  first  has  not  only  to  pay  his  own  share,  but  that  of  others  also  ; 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  certainly  have  much 
less  anxiety,  if  we  would  each  act  upon  the  conviction,  that  we 
are  as  equally  guilty  if  we  rob  the  commonwealth  of  taxes  legally 
levied,  as  we  are  if  we  rob  our  next  door  neighbour. 
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By  some  such  measures  will  tajation  never  perhaps  to  be 
perfect  or  satisfactory,  be  put  upon  something  hhe  an  equitable 
basis.  The  advantages  are  various. 

1.  An  immense  saving  would  be  effected  to  the'country  m .the 
collection  of  the  Revenue. 

2.  Emulation  in  trade  will,  only  when>he  principle  of  direct 
taxation  is  carried  out,  have  fair  play. 

3.  There  would  in  future  be  no  need  of  any  ela^rate  budgets 
or  mysteries  of  the  Exchequer  ;-for  if  a necessity 
expenditure  arose,  it  could  be  ascertained  at  once  what  per 
centage  would  be  required  upon  the  several  heads  of  income,  and 

SO  be  immediately  put  in  force. 

4.  Perhaps  if  ekch  knew  the  share  he  paid  ^ 

finances  of  the  country,  it  might  happen  that 

attention  would  be  paid  to  the  expenditure,  and  that 

be  a little  less  extravagance  in  its  government  than  has  bee 

the  case  of  late  years. 


